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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


(Continued from page 372.) 


In thus following Stephen Grellet through his 
Christian labors among the haunts of vice and 
infamy, and the abodes of crime and misery in 
the British capital, in 1813, it is interesting to 
be able so distinetly to trace their connection 
with the origin of those systematic efforts for 
the amelioration of the condition of some of the 
most wretched of our fellow-men, the perma- 
nent effects of which are too well known and 
appreciated to need comment. In the memora- 
ble interview with Elizabeth Fry, as well as in 
many of his services in the metropolis, he had, 
much to his comfort, the company of his be- 
loved friend William Forster; and what passed 
at Mildrei’s Court first prompted Elizabeth Fry 
to those “ visits to Newgate, accompanied only 
by Anna Buxton,” (afterwards the wife of 
W. F.,) out of which ultimately arose that per- 
severing devotedness to the temporal and 
eternal interests of the poor prisoners and out- 
casts, which has been so full of blessing to 
thousands, in various parts of the world. A 
touching interest is added to this record, by the 
fact, that William Forster, during his last ill- 
ness in Tennessee, in 1854, where, as the faith- 
ful minister of Christ, he laid down his valuable 
life, a martyr to the cause of the poor down- 
trodden slave, alluded with lively recollections 
to the circumstances and results of the inter- 
view with E. Fry, so graphically described by 
Stephen Greéllet. The journal proceeds: 

“IT also visited in Newgate the separate 
prisons for debtors, both men and women. These 
were divided into two classes; those who had 
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moved in the higher ranks of life, and those in 
a lower sphere. The opportunity among the 
first of these was a memorable one, many of 
them were much affected ; they had been brought 
to that place from various circumstances which 
they could not control, through an accumulation 
of wisery or disappointment. Some, however, 
evinced that they knew the Lord Jesus Christ 
to be their refuge in the time of trouble. 

I afterwards visited all the other prisons in 
London, and also the several poor-houses. 
Whilst during the day I pursued the above en- 
gagements in prisons, poor-houses, &c., I had in 
the evening, in some parts of London, several 
meetings of a character nearly resembling that 
I had in St. Martin’s lane, with the vicious and 
degraded portions of the community. Several 
of my very valuable friends accompanied me in 
these visits also.” 

Abounding, as Stephen Grellet thus did, in 
the work of the Lord, his labor was not in vain 
in Him, and on being permitted afterwards to 
see some of its results, he remarks, “Thus, 
though my labors have been attended with deep 
suffering and mental distress, I have cause, with 
reverent gratitude, to bless and praise the Lord, 
in that those humiliating and trying services 
have tended to the relief of many poor sufferers, 
and I hope also to reclaim many from the paths 
of vice and misery.” 

Of his visit to the west of England, he thus 
writes : ‘‘ Accompanied by my dear and valuable 
friends, Joseph and Rachel Smith, I left Lon- 
don the fore part of the Second month, for 
Reigate, Dorking, &c., &., when these beloved 
friends returned to London. I now had one or 
two, and sometimes three meetings a day, ac- 
companied by my dear friend, Peter Bedford, 
till we came to Shaftesbury. In several places 
T had satisfactory meetings with the French 
prisoners, and also visited some American pris- 
oners of war; for our two nations have un- 
sheathed the sword. It renders the communi- 
cation very difficult, so that it is but seldom I 
can now hear from my beloved wife, or she from 
me; this opens a fresh occasion for presenting 
on the Lord’s altar myself and my all, to do and 
to suffer the whole of his will. 
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I visited Friends very generally throughout | knew Him in whom he had believed, and doubt- 


these counties, as far as the Land’s End, in 
Cornwall. I had also meetings among the in- 
habitants, many of which were held in the dis- 
senters’ meeting-houses. Some were very satis- 
factory, particularly among the Methodists, to 
which the greater part of the miners belong. 
Many years ago they were a lawless, dissolute 
set of men, but now the fruits of religion ap- 
pear in many, and evince that there is a real ref- 
ormation among them. 

During my services in Cornwall I was joined 
by my valued friend, Sarah Hustler, with whom 
[ have been closely united in Gospel fellowship 
She and Ann Burgess [Jones] were then on a re- 
ligious visit to that county. We had many very 
large meetings among the miners, and the fisher- 
men on the coast. I have seldom known the bap- 
tizing power of Truth, meeting after meeting, 
for so many days together, in the same degree. 
Many of these meetings were held by candle- 
light; the people coming late from the mines 
had not time to wash and clean themselves, but 
their dust-covered faces soon gave evidence of 
the stream of tears washing down their cheeks. 
Sometimes the people had to stand, being much 
crowded ; yet it was astonishing with what still- 
ness they would remain so long, after having 
spent most of the day working in the bowels of 
the earth.” 

Nearly two years had been spent in paying a 
general visit to Friends and others, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the time had arrived 
when Stephen Grellet felt it to be his duty to 
prepare for carrying into effect his prospect of 
religious service on the continent of Europe. 
After more than forty-five years’ enjoyment of 
the blessings of peace, during which many 
meliorating agencies of a civil, moral, and re- 
ligious kind have been in operation, it is not 
easy to realize the contrast between 1860 and 
1813, or fully to appreciate the characteristics 
of the latter period. At that time there were 
neither railroads nor telegraphic wires; the 
freedom of friendly intercourse. between the 
different States of Europe had Jong been inter- 
rupted; superstition and infidelity, vice and 
wickedness had spread to an alarming extent; 
religion was driven into seclusion, and with 
many Christianity had become little more than 
an empty name; international feuds and jeal- 
ousies had rendered the system of police and 
passport regulations exceedingly annoying, and 

painfully restrictive to individual liberty ; tray- 
elling was difficult, and often dangerous. 
Though Napoleon had been compelled to retire 
from Russia, the French war was still raging 
with unabated, if not with increased fury, and 
great excitement prevailed abroad. To go 
forth, under such circumstances, and alone, “as 
an ambassador of peace to the nations, while 
the sword bereaved on every hand,” was no 
small trial of faith and faithfulness. But 8. G. 








ed not the safe guidance of His Spirit: he had 
counted the cost, and did not flinch in the day 
of trial; the sacrifice which he had “ bound to 
the horns of the Altar,” was not withdrawn. 

The attendance of another Yearly Meeting, in 
London, previous to entering upon such a ser- 
vice was a matter of peculiar interest to him. 

“At the Yearly Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders, the 17th of Fifth month, 1813,” he 
says, “Il informed Friends that I apprehended 
the time had nearly come for me to endeavor 
to pass over into France, if practicable, to fulfil 
there, and in Germany, &c., whatever service 
the Lord may call for at my hands, be pleased 
to make way for, and, through the assistance of 
his Divine grace, qualify me to perform. I was 
aware of the trials and dangers that I should 
have to encounter, in the unsettled state of those 
nations, during the bloody warfare they were 
engaged in, and also of the difficulty of passing 
over from England to France; but I also be- 
lieved that if the Lord had indeed a service 
there for his poor servant, he could make a way 
for me where there appeared to be none. A 
great solemnity prevailed over the meeting, dur- 
ing the consideration and deliberation on the 
important subject. Many Friends expressed 
their tender sympathy and full unity, be- 
lieving that this»-was a work to which the great 
Head of the Church, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
called me, in the service of his Gospel; en- 
couraging me to confide in the all-sufficiency of 
his Almighty power to protect me and to enable 
me to lift up the standard of peace, where that 
of war was unfurled. They gave me a written 
testimonial of their unity with my religious 
movement, recommending me to the kind and 
Christian sympathy and regard of all those 
among whom I might come. 

That Yearly Meeting was a solemn one. It 
is very instructive and encouraging to see col- 
lected together so many dignified and valuable 
servants, Ministers and Elders, of both sexes ; 
many of them with grey hairs, bowed down 
with years, but erect in mind, like pillars in 
the Lord’s house, that shall never go out. There 
are also those of middle age, and dear young 
people, who evince that, under the influence of 
the same Spirit who has rendered their elders 
honorable in the church of Christ, they are also 
preparing to fill up, in due time, the same sta- 
tions with dignity. My spirit has been greatly 
comforted in the Lord, on account of many of 
these.” 

After the conclusion of the Yearly Meeting 
in London, he continues: 

“T now endeavored to find out some way, 
whereby I might pass over to France; the 
weight of the work the Lord has laid upon me 
in that land, pressing heavily.” 

The efforts of Friends in London, to make 
arrangements with the Lords of the Admiralty 
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for a safe passage to France, had now been suc- | Very purpose, my detention here might be per- 
cessful, and, on the eve of his departure for his| mitted. I became acquainted with an old man, 
native land, Stephen Grellet writes : | poor in this world, but rich in faith, who ap- 
“The 14th of Sixth month I left London for | peared to be no stranger to the operations of 
Portsmouth, my dear friend Rachel Smith tak-| the Spirit of Truth and vital religion. He can- 
ing me there in her carriage, accompanied by|not read, but he evinces that the law of the 
her sister, Mary Stacey, —George Stacey, Josiah | Spirit of God is written in his heart, and that 
Forster, and Luke Howard following us in an-|his delight is to meditate thereon. I was soon 
other carriage. We found the Cartel ready to! also introduced to other persons, among whom 
sail to-morrow, from Gosport.”’ I found spiritual mindedness. One of these, a 
Stephen Grellet once more safely reached his | man 84 years of age, of much observation and 
native country. On landing, he remarks: learning, manifests genuine piety. I felt the 
“‘ My dear friends accompanied me to Gosport | more grateful on meeting with these, and other 
on board the Cartel Brilliant, bound for Morlaix,| pious persons, with whom I had some refresh- 
with forty-one French seamen or soldiers, pris-|ing and instructive religious opportunities, be- 
oners of war, discharged because of their in-|cause it was then the time when the Papists 
capacity for service, by ill health, &e. Wecame!celebrate what they call ‘the Feast of God.’ 
over the British Channel the 18th, but on en- | Thousands of persons had come into the town 
tering the river, our vessel struck vivlently on} from the country round, and, accompanied by 
a rock; the general outery on board was, that| the priests, walked through the streets, carrying 
the vessel was sinking. I was then alone in the | their crosses, and the consecrated wafer, before 
cabin, where 1 sat down endeavoring to have| which they threw flowers and leaves, and burn- 
my mind centred in filial and reverent submis-| ed abundance of incense. My soul was deeply 
sion to the Lord’s will, should he order that in-| grieved at beholding such a display of ignorance 
stead of the service that 1 apprehended I was|and idolatry. That evening, a considerable 
called to on the European continent, I should | number of persons having come to my inn, the 
lay down my life in sight of the land of my na-| excitement of the day prompted them to ascer- 
tivity. I was favored to feel his Divine pres-|tain my views respecting the display that had 
ence near, and an assurance that his omnipotence | taken place, which led them further to inquire 
would not permit the loss of a single life on|into the principles of our religious Society. 
board by this event. I felt deeply, however, for | This opened the way for unfolding to them the 
my fellow-passengers ; bitter was the lamentation | great truths of Christianity ; contrasting them 
of many of them, who, from their very emaciated | with the pageantry they had seen displayed that 
condition, did not appear to have many days to|day. Consulting together on what I had said, 
live: ‘What!’ tkey cried out, with tears trick- they appeared to come to the conclusion that 
ling down their furrowed cheeks, ‘after so!our Society has discarded their many non-es- 
much suffering, so many narrow escapes in the! sentials, and the inventions of priestcraft, ad- 
war, must we now perish within sight of beloved | hering simply to what real religion requires, 
France, and not be allowed quietly to go and |- whilst they have discarded real religion to 
die there?’ By the return of the tide, however,' give place to those various inventions and 
the vessel got off the rocks, and the next day | superstitions. 
we were favored to land safely at Morlaix. The} Having felt my mind drawn in love towards 
officers of police proceeded immediately to a very |my fellow-passengers from England, who had 
strict and minute examination of every part of| gone tothe hospital on their arrival here, I 
my baggage and clothing, and even of my per-| went to visit them, accompanied by a pious 
sun; the lining of my garments, the inner sole person, a friend of the Superior of the nuns who 
of my shoes; every thing about me underwent|have the care of the hospital. I found that 
a close search, to see that [ had no secreted | several of the men had died shortly after they 
papers. That being finished, they inquired the | landed; others were very ill; and some appear- 
object for which I came to France ; they perused ;ed to manifest tenderness of spirit and grati- 
the certificates given me by Friends in America‘ tude for their escape from a watery grave. 
and London, they took notes of the whole and‘ Several of the nuns having gathered together 
sent them to Paris, with my passports, and told with their Superior, gave me an opportunity for 
me I must wait for an answer from Paris. O serious communications on things pertaining to 
Lord! I am in thy hands, by thy directions and | the Redeemer’s kingdom and vital Christianity. 
the putting forth of thy Spirit, I have come ! Some of their minds were tender. I was with 
here; now in submission and confidence I wait! them nearly two hours; at our parting, they 
to see what thou wilt do for thy great name! intimated that they had never before heard 
Thou canst remove mountains, and make a way | Christian doctrines so unfolded. 
even amidst the tumultuous waves of the sea. Finding that there were many English pris- 
I now endeavored to wait and see if my blessed : oners in the place, chiefly taken from merchants’ 
Lord and Master had not some service for me to: vessels, I felt disposed to visit them, if leave 
accomplish in this place, for, possibly, for this | could be obtained. This being given, they were 
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collected together, none going in with me but 
the sworn interpreter and his son, to be wit- 
nesses on behalf of the police, of what I should 
say among them. I found there some piously- 
minded persons ; the Lord’s presence and power 
were near; affliction, being shut up in prison, 
heavy losses of property, &c., had tended to 
prepare their hearts to receive the consolations 
that the religion of Christ offers, and gives to 
such as believe in it. Many of them expressed 
their gratitude to the Lord for this visit of love, 
comfort and consolation te them. 

I continued thus variously engaged in and 
about Morlaix till the 18th of Seventh month, 
when my passport for Paris was handed me by 
the Commissary of Police. I made immediate 
preparations for leaving. My mind was bowed 
with reverence before the Lord, who, day by 
day, had made way for me privately and more 
publicly to advocate the blessed cause of Truth, 
and to exalt the Redeemer’s name among a 
people, many of whom are sunk in ignorance 
and superstition, and many, also, to, my deep 
sorrow, into great moral depravity. 

There is now a very active conscription 
throughout France to replace the army that has 
been destroyed in Russia. My heart has often 
been sorely rent when hearing the bitter 
lamentation of parents on parting with their 
last son, some stating that five or more of their 
children had perished in the wars, and now 
their last hope, in their advancing years, was 
taken away from them. I was much affected 
also when meeting on the road companies of 
poor youths, thirty to sixty fastened two and 
two toa long chain, and marched off to the 
army ; these being such as had manifested some 
reluctance in going there. How numerous are 
the distresses caused by war! The catalogue of 
sin, immorality, cruelty, bloodshed and misery 
that is entailed by it, is beyond description.” 

(To be continued ) 


———~~er-—- 


MS. OF ROBERT BARCLAY. 


THE PARTAKING OF THE FLESH AND BLOOD OF CHRIST. 


In re-publishing in 1836 a pamphlet entitled 
“ A Testimony to the Truth of God as held by 
the people called Quakers,” written by William 
Penn, A. R. Barclay appended some extracts 
from an unpublished manuscript, in the hand- 
writing of Robert Barclay, which was written 
after the publication of his “‘ Apology,”—and 
may thus be considered as the result of his 
matured judgment, at an advanced period of his 
short life. Respecting the vital doctrine of the 
partaking of the flesh and blood of Christ, R. 
Barclay says :— His (Christ’s) flesh is called 
meat, and his blood drink, which the saints are 
said to eat and drink of; and these are real in 
themselves, though metaphorical as to carnal 
eating.” 
Here the metaphor is not made to apply to 
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the flesh and blood; in other words, does not 
speak of “ spiritual flesh and blood,’’—a mystifi- 
cation unsupported by Holy Scripture, and eal- 
culated to undermine our faith in the efficacy of 
the offering for sin which Jesus Christ made 
“ once for all,” when he suffered on the cross— 
but R. Barclay here shows that he applied the 
metaphor to the eating and drinking, thus ren- 
dering it a participation, through the Spirit, in 
the benefits of that great sacrifice, whereby re- 
mission of sin and eternal life were purchased 
for mankind.—S., in London Friend. 


~~ 


CONTROVERSY. 

Many contentions arise out of sheer misunder- 
standing. Disputants often become metaphysi- 
cal according to the explanation given by the 
Scotchman, who said : 

‘Why, ye see, metaphysics is when twa men 
are talking thegither, and the ’ane of them 
dinna ken what he is talking aboot, and the 
ither canna understand him.” 

Drs. Chalmers and Stuart must have been 
“wee bit” metaphysical that day they got into 
a controversy about the nature of faith. Chal- 
mers, compelled at last to leave his friend, said : 

“T have time to say no more; but you will 
find my views fully and well put in a recent 
tract, called D/ficulties in the way of believing.” 

‘“‘ Why,” exclaimed the astonished Dr. Stuart, 
“thatis my own tract! I published it myself!” 
—S. Colley. 





———__—0 = —___ 


COMMUNION WITH GOD. 

When one that holds communion with the skies 

Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 

And once more mingles with us meaner things, 

’Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings ; 

Immortal fragrance fills the circle wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are suppled ; 

So when a ship, well freighted with the stores 

The sun matures on India’s spicy shores, 

Has dropped her anchor, and her canvas furled 

In some safe haven of our western world, 

*Twere vain inquiry to what port she went ; 

The gale informs us, laden with the scent. 
Cowper. 


anette iets 
Neutrality is no favorite of Providence, for 
we are so formed that it is scarcely possible for 
us to stand neuter in our hearts, although we 
may deem it prudevt to appear so in our actions, 
— Leighton. 
snail giictnl desi 


PRIVATE WAITING AND PRAYER 


We are told that when the apostles returned 
from their first ministerial work, our Lord “ took 
them and went aside privately into a desert 
place.” We cannot doubt that this was done 
with a deep meaning. It was meant to teach 
the great lesson, that those who do public work 
for the souls of others, must be careful to make 
time for being alone with God. 

The lesson is one which many Christians 
would do well to remember. Occasional retire- 
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meut, self-inquiry, meditation, and secret com-|by the Egyptian mythology. It is now admitted 
munion with God, are absolutely essential to| by every competent scholar, that, inwoven with 
spiritual health. The man who neglects them, | the tangled web of myths and superstitions 
is in great danger of a fall. To be always! which mainly compose the strange belief of 
preaching, teaching, speaking, and working| Egypt, we trace ever and anon the golden 
public works, is unquestionably a sign of zeal.| thread of truth. Base as were many of the 
But it is not always a sign of zeal according to | tenets, among which the truth was thus pre- 
knowledge. It often leads to untoward conse-| served, it was never lost; and not only so, but 
quences. We must take time occasionally for, it ever maintained its superiority. The whole 
sitting down and calmly looking within, and | moral teaching of. the priests depended upon it. 
examining how matters stand between our own |'T'o it was due the majestic art of the uation. It 
selves and Christ. The omission of the practice | alone had principles of vitality. 
is the true account of many a backsliding which | The Egyptians believed in life after death, in 
shocks the Church, and gives occasion to the; judgment according to man’s deeds on earth, 
world to blaspheme. Many could say with the| and in future rewards and punishments. Their 
words of Canticles, “‘ They made me a keeper of | belief in these broad truths is quite certain ; the 
the vineyards, but my own vineyard have I not} more minute definition of them may be doubt- 














” y > . 
kept.”—J. C. Ryle. ful. It has not been determined how far the 
a immortality of the soul was beld; whether the 
From the Constitutional Press Magazine. ultimate state was supposed to be one of separate 
INFLUENCE OF EGYPTIAN ARCHAOLOGY ON at he of ba pte oo annihilation ; 
BIBLE STUDIES. whether the rewards or punishments were be- 


lieved to be purgatorial or eternal. The judge 
lof the dead was Ositis, the great foe of the 
1 have been asked, ‘What is the good of | power of evil. Every man was examined be- 
hieroglyphics ?” and found it hard to give an} fore him as to his deeds on earth. He had to 
answer. The investigation of these primeval | reply to forty-two questions, each one relating 
records of what men thought and did, two,|to the commission of a particular sin. If ac- 
three, and even four thousand years ago, hus | quitted, he became an Osiris, taking the name 
been in general pursued with little or no refer-| and form of the judge, and being admitted to 
ence to what meu now think and do. Learning | the joys of the Egyptian Paradise, the Aiihloo, 
and patience have been devoted to minute ques-| whence the Greeks derived their Elysian Fields. 
tions; while the grand human subjects, of} A woman also became an Osiris, taking the name 
which these are insignificaut portions, have been | of the judge, and not that of Isis, his wife. 
neglected. Thus a pursuit, rich in its promise,! If I were to cite late and second-hand au- 
has been confined to a few, and the many have thority, 1 might much enlarge this account, and 
not cared for it. Were it generally known what , show a greater closeness of agreement with rev- 
real good may be derived from this difficult elation. I prefer to confine myself to what can 
study, what unveiling of the inner life of the be learnt from the Egyptian Ritual and the 
oldest settled nations, what clear recovery of; early religious representations of the monuments. 
traces of man’s first true belief, what a new and | ‘The Ritual was the sacred book of the Egyp- 
independent commentary on the Bible, the; tians. Countless copies of parts and some of 
learning of Egypt would not be almost as| the whole, written on papyrus, have been found 
great a mystery as when the priests refused to in Egypt, chiefly in the burial-grounds. It con- 
tell the sacred name of Osiris. sists of prayers mainly fo be said by the de- 
I know that many are weary of the very | ceased in the separate state, and therefore to be 
mention of Egyptian or any other archzology learnt by him while on earth. Portions of it 
in relation to the Bible. They say, “ We have! are known to be as old as two thousand years 
read so many books and essays on this subject, before Christ, and there are copies of the whole 
arguing on matters prejudged, that we do not be- | written one thousand five hundred or one thou- 
lieve in your impartiality.” I quite admit that 'sand four hundred years before Christ. Much 
on the religious side there has been reason/of it is still uninterpreted, but the general 
enough to offend any clear-headed or honest in- | truths I have mentioned, are admitted to be de- 


BY REGINALD STUART POOLE, 


quirer. But I have found, and still find, quite | clared in it with great clearness. 
as much written on the other side, which is as} This discovery bears with surprising force 
repugnant to all notions of judgment and fair- | upon a controversy of the highest importance. 
ness. To the end of time the majority on both} The old idea that Moses based the law upon 
sides will, intentionally or not, wrest arguments | the Egyptian belief, has lately found many ad- 
and reason on false grounds, but this does not | herent in the German school. These have 
justify any one in shutting his ears to a fair| been so accustomed to repeat this old scandal, 
statement of a weighty question. that they have ceased to question its truth, and 
The first point on which I wish to touch, is| have allowed themselves to drift away into a 
the evidence of a primeval revelation afforded! very dangerous position. So long as we knew 
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nothing of the Egyptian religion, except from 
the representations of the monuments and the 
incorrect statements of ancient writers, it was 
easy enough to assert, on the evidence of a few 
outward agreements, that the two systems were 
identical. Now, however, our fuller knowledge 
has enabled us to find the very ground-work ‘of| ments. The Mosaic law did not take this doc- 
the Egyptian religion, and the result is this|trine as a basis of teaching, but we nowhere 
paradox for the Germans. They derive the law] find it denied. Like other points of patriarchal 
from a system altogether opposite to it. The} belief, it was retained by the people in general, 
law taught the doctrine of rewards and punish-| and, if almost lost in the troublous and ignorant 
ments during life, the Egyptian religion held days of the judges, it afterwards gained greater 
out rewards and punishments after death. Yet) and greater hold on the belief of the nation, 
the very people who maintain the Egyptian | until ‘it was clearly proclaimed under the new 
origin of the law, have alleged the absence in| and more distinct revelation of the gospel. 
it of a clear mention of a future state, as prov- 
ing that Moses was not acquainted with that 
great truth; which truth we now positively doe ; ee 
know to have been the primary doctrine of the a ae ce ma a See 
Egyptian religion. While the secessionists of the Sout) are doing 
It may be remarked that the knowledge we | all in their power to break up the Union, and 
now have of the current belief of the Egyptians, | inaugurate an independent commerce of their 
clears up what was certainly a great difficulty. | own, in which they of course expect cotton will 
Formerly, we held that the learned among them | fig figure largely as one of the articles of export, 
had some dim idea of a future state, but we had | the English, their best consumers, are doing all 
not evidence to show that even they believed in| they can to save them the trouble of raising it 
it universally, or whether it was a religious|for the British market. Of late years the 
doctrine, or merely the result of philosophic! statesmen, as well as the merchants of Great 
speculation. Now we know that the whole na-| Britain, have turned their attention to the pro- 
tion believed in life after death, and future re-| curing of cotton from other quarters. India 
wards and punishments; that these doctrines! and Africa have been honored with special atten- 
were the basis of the moral system of the \tion. he latter has been subjected to a series 
priests; and that the architecture, the liter-| of elaborate explorations by scientific travellers 
ature, and the very life of the Egyptians had | and zealous missionaries, which have been con- 
more regard to the future, than to the present| ducted with well- defined views. The leading 
state. ach king occupied years, if not his| | objects have been the propagation of ‘ ‘hristian- 
whole reign, in making his tomb. So important | ity and the cultivation of cotton. With regard 
was the work, that he generally began it at his| to cotton, it has been found to be indigenous to 
accession, sometimes even before. All the| Africa, and can be raised, with little labor and 
ceremonies of burial, the embalming and pres-| expense, in large quantities. For the last seven 
ervation of the body, had reference to the after-| or eight years efforts have been made to foster 
life of the soul. If the tomb were rock-bewn, | the cultivation of this valuable plant on the 
its walls were decorated with sculptures or | west coast of Africa, and the results have been 
paintings relating to the future stdte; repre-| highly satisfactory. We find it stated that the 
senting the terrible judgment-scene, the happi-|importations into England in 1859 were a 
ness of the blessed, and the misery of the lost.| hundred per cent. in excess of 18538, and, in 
So, too, with the subjects, though their tombs, | point of fact, the amount of cotton received 
in the earlier ages of the monarchy, bear,in England from the west coast was quite 
representations referring to their occupations | “equal to that received from this country in the 
during life. ‘The ancient Egyptian’s card rep- | first seven or eight years of its first introduction 
resented him as a dead man, “the Osiris” ...! into the States. How far philanthropy has had 
“justified,” and he never “left it,” except on a share in stimulating the English to seek new 
such occasions as the funerals of the bulls Apis. cotton plantations we do not pretend to say ; but 
If a young Egyptian chose a scarabeus with a it has been boldly put forward within the last 
device to give to a friend, he would wish “a per- few weeks as one of the motives by a new so- 
fect life,” « or more distinctly, a happy resurrec- ciety, just established in London, styled “ The 
tion, “‘ May your name remain, and your being African Aid Society.” Under the auspices of 
be renewed. ”? Thus the idea of the future state itschairman, Lord Alfred Churehill, the schemes 
and man’s condition as depending upon his of this society are being brought prominently be- 
works done iv this life, was always present to fore the British public, and are attracting con- 
the whole nation, from the king, who superin- siderable attention. The extent of the opera- 
tended the making of his tomb, to the priestly tions contemplated may be inferred from the 
sculptor and the common workman. In their programme. The avowed objects are “to en- 


very rejoicing it was not absent, even if the 
story of the mummy at the feast be not true. 
Hence it is quite clear, that the Israelites, liv- 
ing among the Egyptians, themselves Egyptians 
io “everything but race, must have’ known that 
there was a future state of rewards and punish- 


(To be continued.) 
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able the colored people in every part of the 
world, and more especially those in the United 
States of America and Canada, to reach, when 
they desire it, the western coast of Africa, and 
there to live in security and equality, carrying 
back with them to their fatherland all the habits 
of civilized life which they have picked up else- 
where.” 

We read in one of the Liverpool papers that 

a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce at Bir- 
mingham was held on the 28th of December, 
for the full discussion of the subject. Lord 
Alfred Churchill was the exponent of the so- 
ciety’s projects on this occasion. In the course 
of his address he mentioned the fact that a 
colored deputation from the King of Abbeokuta 
had waited upon some of the promoters of the 
society, and had set forth to them the prosper- 
ous condition of that city, and the advantages 
which it offered to the colored population of 
the United States who could fiod their way into 
it; also that an importation of American negroes, 
bringing with them the habits and ideas of 
civilized life which they have picked up, was 
a desideratum for Abbeokuta. His lordship 
attributed the formation of the society to the 
effect which this deputation had produced on 
the minds of their hearers. We need hardly 
add that a variety of other considerations were 
pressed forward, such as the benefits to be con- 
ferred upon the colored race; the extension of 
British influence—and perhaps of British pos- 
sessions—in Africa; the rendering England 
independent of America for a supply of cotton ; 
the increased carrying trade; the introduction 
of machinery, railroads, and other similar in- 
stitutions under British auspices. The meeting 
passed resolutions approving of the new scheme, 
and there is little doubt that the other trading 
and commercial communities to which the noble 
chairman proposes to address himself will sup- 
port it likewise. Thus the colonization and 
cottonization of Africa is about to be under- 
taken by England on a grand scale. 

And so, while intestine dissensions are tearing 
us to pieces, the European nations are busy 
opening up new markets, and are placing them- 
selves in a position to dispeuse with our prod- 
ucts. We, who might have commanded a 
strong position in Africa had our rulers been 
alive to the true interests of our commerce, are 
letting even Liberia, which we founded, slip out 
of our hands into those of England. We are 
evidently looked upon with commiseration. 
The African Aid Society has our difficulties in 
view. Hear what is said: “At the present 
time, when we see the great republic convulsed 
with disunion, arising out of the question of 
slavery, of which the Fugitive Slave law is a very 
important element, such a rendezvous as the one 
proposed for the domicile of the negro, brought family ? 
up with some of the habits of civilized society,) 10, What number would be required in order to 

must considerably influence the action of all| furnish each member of our religious Society, capa- 


engaged in tha settlement of this great question.” 
Well, if the African Aid Society will charter 
vessels at their own expense, and provide free 
passage and provisions for every one who is 
willing to go to Abbeokuta, we have no doubt 
that a sufficient number of “ colored persons”’ 
could be induced to make the attempt.—JN. 
American and U. 8S. Gazette. 


——_—9 > —___—_ 


CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered previous 
to the general meeting of the Association in 
the Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
would press upon Friends, who have been en- 
gaged in the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, 
the importance of furnishing full and accurate 
answers, to all the Queries, and of forwarding 
their reports seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in 
deciding what number of Bibles and Testaments 
shall be sent to each, by the information given 
in its report. Hence those Auxiliaries that do 
not report in time, are liable to be left out in 
the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and forward- 
ed ; and their receipt should always be promptly 
acknowledyedl. 

Address John Richardson, No. 116 N. Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 

Tuomas KIMBER, 

CHARLES YARNALL, 

SAMUEL Berrte, Jr. 
Committee of Correspondence. 


Philad., Second mo., 1861. 
QUERIES. 


1. What number of families or individuals have 
been gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures 
by the Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have 
been sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in good clear type, and on fair paper; if so, how 
many ? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may proba- 
bly be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to 
supply those within its limits who are not duly fur- 
nished with the Holy Scriptures ? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would 
it be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish 
gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each 
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ble of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and) which have not seceded, it is highly important 
unable to purchase it ? 


ii, Mev tnng Bitten Ged Deeeienie eee on that they should clearly understand the ulti- 
hand? mate, though now partially concealed object of 
— = =the cotton and sugar States, and refuse to be 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. ensnared by them. The Charleston Mercury, 
which has been one of the strongest advocates 
for secession, does not hesitate to express its 
dissatisfaction and surprise at the action of the 
Montgomery Congress. 

“We deem it,’’ says that paper, “ unfortunate 
and mal apropos, that the stigma of illegitimacy 
and illegality should be placed upon the insti- 
tution of slavery by a fundamental law against 
the slave trade. In our opinion it is a matter 
of policy, and not of principle, to be decided 
now and hereafter, from sound views of the 
necessities and safety of our people. We think 
it a proper subject of legislation. We are will- 
ing to prohibit it by legal enactment, like any 
other topic of legislation. But while England 
imports her thousands of Coolie slaves, and 
France hers, under the farcical appellation of 
‘apprentices ’—while they are striving by these 
means to compete with us and supersede us, in 
producing the tropical productions of slave labor 
—while we have within our reach a large scope 
of fertile territory uncultivated in Texas, and 
may have ere long the silver mines of Arizona, 
and the teeming States of Mexico, to populate and 
reduce to agricultural productiveness—it seems 
to us short-sighted, weak, and sentimental to 
preclude forever, by fundamental enactment, the 
adoption of a policy that may become essential 
to our appropriate growth and expansion, and 
to our successful competition with the hypocritical 
nations of Europe.” 

This may doubtless be regarded as the voice 
of South Carolina, which will yet make itself 
heard in Southern councils, and probably of a 
majority of the planters in the Gulf States ; and 
table, by a vote of 83 to 28, a resolution in-|it presents a fearful prospect to the view of the 
structing its delegates to Montgomery to resist Christian philanthropist and patriot. 
any attempt to re-open the African slave trade ; nme nanes 
and the force of this decision was not greatly| BirtHright MeMBersnip.—A correspond- 
lessened by the subsequent passage, afteran ex-|ent states that the Discipline of New York 
cited debate, of a resolution declaring that the | Yearly Meeting is silent on the subject of 
vote was not to be regarded as the sense of the| birthright membership, and that a difference 
Convention on the question itself, but as the ex- lof sentimevt exists in some places as to what 
pression of a sentiment that the delegates!children are entitled to this right. As it may 
should not be hampered by instruction on this} be desirable to other readers to see the regula- 
or any subject. tions of the Society on this subject, we copy 
In the present position of the slave States |the following from such books of Discipline as 




























PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 23, 1861. 

THe SourHERN CONFEDERACY AND THE 
AraicaAN Stave Trape.—The strong desire 
which has been manifested in various ways for a 
few years past,in some parts of the South,to reopen 
the African slave trade ; and the actual importa- 
tion of at least one cargo of negroes from Africa, 
have led to a general belief that the renewal of 
this trade formed one of the objects of several 
of the seceding States in their withdrawal from 
the Federal Union. As the Constitution, adopt- 
ed by the Confederacy at Montgomery, prohibits 
the importation of slaves, except from the 
slaveholding States, it would seem, at a first 
view, that this belief is not well founded. It 
must be remembered, however, that the new 
government is anxious to be recognized as an in- 
dependent nation, by Great Britain and France, 
which could not be hoped for, if the foreign 
slave trade were at once opened. The secession 
of the Border Slave States is also desired, and 
the interest of these, as slave-producing States, 
would be materially injured by the importation 
of slaves from Africa. 

In view, therefore, of the indications which 
have appeared in the South of a public senti- 
ment favorable to the re-opening of the foreign 
trade, it may not be uncharitable to believe that 
the prohibition by the Montgomery Convention 
or Congress is a measure dictated by policy and 
not by principle, and that, like the Constitution 
adopted, it is regarded as temporary. The 
Louisiana Secession Convention laid on the 
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are, at present, within our reach. Although 
varying somewhat in language, they agree in 
placing the right to membership upon the same 
ground. . 

“On the subject of the right of children to 
membership in the Society, this meeting con- 
siders it proper to define that such right is to 
be understood as extending to any child born 
of parents in membership, such parents having 
been married in a manner agreeable to, or not 
in violation of the rules of the Society ; also, to 
any child, either the father or mother of whom 
is at the time of its birth a member, provided 
such father and mother were married in a man- 
ner agreeable to, or not in violation of the said 
rules. Children who are the offspring of mar- 
riages contrary to such rules, unless born after 
the parents are severally, either by acceptance 
of acknowledgment, by reinstatement, or by 
admission, members in unity, are not to be con- 
sidered as having a right to membership: yet 
it is the judgment of this meeting, that Monthly 
Meetings in which they reside, ought to extend 
a tender care over such children, and that it 
should be in the discretion of such meetings to 
admit them into membership, either in their 
infancy or more advanced years, according to 
circumstances.” — Discipline of London Yearly 
Meeting. 

‘All children born of parents who have 
been married according to our rules, and only 
one of them afterwards disowned; and such 
children as are born after their parents have 
both become members, and only one of them 
subsequently disowned, are to be considered as 
in membership with us ; but where persons who 
have accomplished their marriage in our meet- 
ings have both become disowned, their offspring, 
born after this event, are not to be considered 
as having a right among us, unless those parents 
shall have become reinstated, and both be in 
membership at the time of the birth of any such 
child; but if application is made for the ad- 
mission of any of their children, the Monthly 
Meeting, on solid consideration of the case, 
feeling easy therewith, is at liberty to admit 
them or any of them.”—Philadelphia Disei- 
pline. : 

“Tt is the sense and judgment of this meet- 
ing, that the natural right of membership ex- 
tend to all children born of parents who are 
both members; and should one of the parents 
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be disowned it shall not prejudice the right of 
those children born afterwards, provided the 
other parent remain in membership. That 
where but one of the parents is a member, be- 
come so by application or otherwise, their chil- 
dren shall not be considered members, unless 
such parent wake application to the Monthly 
Meeting, on account of their children, and the 
meeting judge such children suitable to be 
admitted as members.”—Discipline of New 
England Yearly Meeting. 


“Children whose parents bave been married 


according to our order, or both been members 
after marriage, and one of them disowned be- 
fure the birth of such children, are to be con- 
sidered members. But where neither of the 
parents have been members, and only one of 
them shall have been received, the children are 
not to be considered as having a right of mem- 
bership, unless their parents should request for 


them, in which case it is left to the discretion 


of Monthly Meetings.”— Discipline of Ohio 
y - } d 


Yearly Meeting. 

There is some uncertainty in regard to the 
period when JLirthright membership was intro- 
duced into our Society, but it was probably at a 
very early day, if not coeval with the establish- 
ment of Meetings for Discipline. 

It was, however, the practice in some parts of 
the Society, down to a comparatively recent 
period, not to permit children to attend those 
meetings, until they advanced towards maturity, 
or showed by their life and conversation that 
they were religiously concerned. In reference 
to this subject, and also as regards the mode of 
admission into membership during the first 
stages of the existence of our Society, William 
Tanner makes the following valuable and inter- 
esting remarks in his lectures on the early his- 
tory of the Society of Friends in Bristol and 
Somersetshire :—* I would further observe, that 
the practice of the early Church, as set forth in 
the New Testament, appears to me to have been 
to admit into membership those who made pro- 
fession of faith in Christ, and afterwards to dis- 
own all such as by their conduct, and by their 
rejection of the means used to reclaim them, 
proved themselves insineere ; such I find to have 
been the early practice of the Society of Friends. 
Those who attended their meetings, even occa- 
sionally, were watched over as members of the 
flock, remonstrated with when their conduct was 
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disorderly, and testified against when they re- 
fused subjection to the discipline. Inquiry was 
made as to the orderly conduct of those who 
applied for relief; for leave to be married at 
meeting, or (according to the practice intro- 
duced towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and ever since continued,) for certificates 
of membership on their removal from one meet- 
ing to another ; but [ do not find in the minutes 
of the Monthly Meetings which I have exam- 
ined, any mention made of a formal admission 
into membership, for more than a hundred years 
after the establishwent of our meetings for dis- 
cipline. Jt was not until within the present 
century that the different meetings prepared 
lists of their members. There were, doubtless, 
some practical inconveniences connected with 
this state of things; and the line of distinction 
to which I have alluded, as having been judged 
needful, was gradually drawn between the So- 
ciety of Friends and other sects of Christians, 
and resulted at length in the separation of the 
attenders of our meetings into the two classes of 
members and non-members; but the belief that 
such membership merely implies a connection 
with the prof.ssing Church, has continued to be 
manifested, by the children of members being 
recognized in that capacity until they formally 
withdrew, or proved themselves unworthy by 
their conduct. It may be said that, although 
the distinction between the professing and the 
true Church is scriptural, this mode of recog- 
nising it is not so; but I am not aware that any 
portion of the New Testament could be referred 
to, to show that it is unscriptural. Have we 
any good reason for supposing that the children 
of those who were admitted into the Apostolic 
Church on the ground of their professed faith 
in Christ, would be excluded from any of the 
privileges which membership in the congrega- 


R. & S. Linpsey.—We learn from the British 
Friend of the present month, that our dear 
friends Robert and Sarah Lindsey sailed from 
San Francisco on the 14th of 8th mo. last, and 
arrived at Melbourne, Australia, on the 29th of 
10th month, after a fine passage of 75 days. 
They attended the mid-week fneeting in the new 
meeting house at Melbourne, on the 3lst of Tenth 
mouth, and, receiving the sanction and unity 
of Friends, commenced a visit to the members 
and attenders of the meeting in their families. 
At the date of the latest advices, 23d of Eleventh 
month, this service had not been completed. R. 
and 8. L. expected to proceed to Hobart Town, 
Van Dieman’s Land, in the following month. 
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E. P. Morris and S. R. Shipley acknowledge 
the receipt of a bank note of fifty shillings, 
from Hillier, Canada, for the relief of the 
Kansas sufferers. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, at Plainfield, Hen- 
dricks Co., Ind., on the 6th of 2d mo., 1861, Mruton 
Butter, of Montgomery Co., Ind., to Matmupa Tim- 
BERLAKE, Of the former place. 


——__-—~<9 


Diep, At Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, on the 23d 
of 12th mo., 1860, Evan, son of Jesse and Rebecca 
Bowersock, (the latter deceased, ) in the 22d year of 
his age. 


, On the 9th of 8th mo., 1860, SrepHEN, son 
of Nicholas and Martha Hobson, in the 24th year of 
his age ; a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Iowa, (late of Deep Creek, N. C.) 


, Near Carthage, Rush Co., Ind., on the 27th 
of 10th mo., 1860, Georce W., son of Luke and 
Cynthia Newsom, in the 22d year of his age; a 
member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

He was always distinguished for honest simplicity 
and innocence; and since he had grown up, gave 
very satisfactory evidence of earnest desires to walk 
in the path of duty marked out for him by his 
Heavenly Father. From the beginning of his last 
illness, and even some time before, he was impressed 
with the belief that the time of his departure was 
near, and so expressed himself to his mother; ‘‘ but,’’ 
said he, ‘‘the Lord has been with me in all my 
afflictions, and blessed be His glorious name for- 
ever.”? He warned his friends not to rest content 
with a mere name in the church to which they be- 
long, but to try to so mend their ways as to live in 
peace with all men, and thus prepare to enjoy the 
bliss of heavenly peace in the end. On being ad- 
vised against giving way to discouragement in regard 
to his recovery, he said: ‘‘I feel that the arms of 
the Lord are extended to receive me.’’ Soon after 
he said,— 


“ Jesus can make a dying bed feel soft as downy 
pillows are ; 

While on His breast I lean my head, and breathe 
my life out sweetly there ;”’ 

and a few hours after he calmly expired. 








tion conferred, until they proved themselves uv- 
worthy of them? And was there anything more 
implied in the original idea of church member- 
ship, than the right to participate in those pri- 
vileges ?”’ 
dcitmciilaliilaiai 

KanzAas CON?RIBUTIONS.—We have been 
requested to mention that Spring Grove Month- 
ly Mecting, Kanzas, has appointed a Relief 
Committee, and that contributions may be for- 
warded to Richard Mendenhall, Osawatomie, 
Kanzas. 
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Diep, On the 22d of 8th mo., 1860, Saran R#oaps, 
aged 84 years; a member of Concord Monthly Meet- 
ing, Penna. 


—, On the 17th of 12th mo., 1860, JoszPu 
Hentey, in the 93d year of his age; a member of 
Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


—, On the 18th of 12th mo., 1860, Winona, 
daughter of Solomon S. and Elizabeth Moon, in the 
2d year of her age; a member of Baraboo Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Sauk Co., Wisconsin. 


—, On the 13th of Ist mo., 1861, in Philadelphia, 
FotHERGILL Ocporn, in the 66th year of his age. 

He bore a long and severe illness with remarkable 
patience and Christian resignation. ‘‘ My Saviour,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ suffered much more, and nothing for Him- 
self, but all for the sins of the whole world, and I 
ought to rejoice to be counted worthy to partake of 
His sufferings.’’ As the solemn hour of dissolution 
approached, he spoke of the great comfort and satis- 
faction it was to him then to feel, that he had en- 
deavored to walk acceptably before the Lord, saying 
that it had been his concern to train up his children 
in His fear, and instruct them in His ways; ‘‘ but,”’ 
he added impressively, ‘‘none of these things save 
me, it is all mercy, the pure unmerited mercy of 
God through Christ Jesus, that gains for me an ad- 
‘mittance into the abode of never-ending peace and 
purity.”’ There was granted him a most clear view 
of his acceptance ; in rapturous delight he exclaimed, 
“Oh! the way is so clear—nothing in the way—the 
streets so wide, so clean, so beautiful, beautiful be- 
yond description ; I wish you could see the light,— 
and here comes my Saviour! how pleasant He looks ; 
Oh! I see Him so plain, He is right before me, how 
kind He is ; Oh! how lovely.’’ After taking a touch- 
ingly affectionate leave of each one, he turned to a 
daughter, and, with a look and accent inexpressibly 
sweet and gentle, said: ‘‘ Passing away, passing 
away, my dear, to realms of bliss.’’ His last words 
were: ‘‘ Lord, take me—going home—going home— 
Saviour—glory—glory ;’’ and in the heavenly calm, 
the holy stillness, those present were scarcely sensi- 
ble when he ceased to breathe. 


—, On the 3d of 2d mo., 1861, in Utica, N. Y., 
at the residence of his nephew, C. C. Kellogg, 
ApraHAM M. Unperuttt, of Ledyard, Cayuga Cv., 
N. Y. He was suddenly taken ill with an attack of 
bilious pneumonia, on his return from Philadelphia, 
where he had witnessed the last moments and peace- 
ful departure of his father-in-law, F. Ogborn. 
This dear friend was a member of Scipio Monthly 
Meeting, where he had long and acceptably filled the 
station of Elder, and there will his loss be deeply 
felt. His meek and quiet spirit and unobtrusive 
manners made him a bright example, and much en- 
deared him to his friends.. His daily life evidenced 





his concern to walk with Jesus, yet his hope of 


salvation rested upon no works of his own, but upon 
the merits and mercy of a once crucified, now risen 
Lord. Thus, when the Bridegroom came, he was 
found with his lamp trimmed and burning, giving 
evidence of an assurance that his ‘‘ robes had been 
washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
Many consoling expressions fell from his lips. He 
said to his wife: ‘‘I see my Saviour, my time is 
come.’’ Nearly his last intelligible words were, | 
“Over the river—I am ready.’’ He then quietly 
passed away as one falling into a sweet sleep. 


ee ae ee 
There is but one earthly flower that blooms 


uufading in our earthly path—it is the true love 
of virtuous hearts. 


come him. 
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A TASTE FOR READING. 
A cultivated literary taste is one of the best 


safeguards for a young man exposed to the 
témptations of a life in a great city. 
evening approaches, a feeling of loneliness will 
creep over the heart of a youth who has but 
lately left the joys of a loving home circle, now 
so far away. 
a thousand homes.” 


When 


He feels himself ‘ homeless amid 
Then is his hour of peril. 
A hundred gilded doors are open wide to wel- 
The theatre blazons forth its 
manifold attractions, and colored lights glance 


brightly from the many saloons and _ halls of 


pleasure. But, alas, “their steps take hold on 

hell.” If he throws himself within their power 

he is lost forever, unless by a superhuman effort 

he is freed from their chains, and even then the 

marks of his fetters will go down to the grave 

with him. To one thus far from home, in a 
land of strangers, a choice book is a friend in- 
deed. Let him make the little room he calls 
home, as cheery as possible. Place an easy 
chairinit. Donot think itan extravagance. It 
will pay a hundred per cent. interest in the re- 
fined, elevating pleasure it will give. Then, 

with a good book for a companion, “the evening 
hours will pass all too swiftly, and he will feel 
at their close that he has been adding to his 
intellectual riches. A cultivated literary taste 
has saved many a youth from ruin, and furnish- 
ed society with able, intellectual men, who were 
an honor to their various professions. Always 
select the best authors, as time is too precious 
to waste in reading a poor book, especially since 
our great publishing houses have brought the 
best of literature within reach of even the 
humblest. What a change four hundred years 
have wrought. Then to own a little book re- 
quired the sacrifice of a fortune. The purchase 
of one was considered so great a transaction 
that distinguished persons were assembled as 
witnesses, and most terrible denunciations were 
pronounced by the church against those who 
should dare to steal or deface a religious work. 
Now we have books without limit, and the 
greatest difficulty is in deciding which of the 
multitude to select. 

But whatever may have been the subject of 
the evening’s reading, the day should never 
close without the perusal of a chapter, at least, 
“from the book of books.” —S. Times. 

illiincsinns 


SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


The condition of slaves in Brazil is highly 
| creditable to the country. Almost all agri- 
cultural and manufacturing industry had long 
been based on slavery and the slave trade. 
Doubtless, since the traffic with Africa has 
ceased, the selfish motive for taking care of 
the slave has increased with his commercial 
value. But in Brazil the elevation of the 
negro race is progressive. The facilities for 
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the purchase of freedom are great, and, when) 
emancipated, if he should possess the requisite | 
qualification, there is scarcely an office in the, 
State to which a liberated negro may not' 
So too in private life, if, 


reasonably aspire. 
an individual of African descent possesses 
merit he will command respect. 
zilian law, a slave can, at any time, appear 


before a magistrate, have his price fixed, and | 


purchase his freedom; and many instances are | 


related of pure Africans having advanced them-| this place. 
They | 


are often inspired by a generous ambition to | 


selves to a considerable social position. 


distinguish themselves in literature and public | 
life, and some of the most persevering students 
in the national library at Rio are mulattoes or | 
blacks. It is probable that before many gene-| 
rations have passed away slavery will cease to 
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practise at the bar. We hear little about him 
until the year when Charles LI. did himself 
everlasting disgrace by the execution of Lord 
Russell, and then we find him in those troublous 
times sheriff of Herefordshire, and holding the 
post of magistrate. Suddeuly, without why or 
wherefore, we find him in Ross, with five hun. 
dred a year as his own, to do what good he 
could; and now, following the lines of Pope, I 
could see the good he was enabled to achieve in 
He had great taste in architecture 
and gardening; and one of his first acts was 
tastefully to lay out a field which he had obtained 
on lease, for the recreation of his fellow-towns- 
men, and to supply the town with fresh health- 
ful water by the erection of a fountain. Still 
having the enjoyment and health of his neigh- 
bors at heart, he proceeded to hang with woods 


exist in Brazil; it exists now in a very miti-| his own estate, and under the trees to place 


gated form.— The London Quarterly. 


—— —- =e 
JOHN KYRLE—‘ THE MAN OF ROSS.” 


‘*¢ But all our praises why should lords engross ? 

Rise, honest muse! and sing the Man of Ross: 

Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 

And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow? | 

From the dry rock who bade the waters flow, 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain, 

Health to the sick, and solace to the swain ? 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 

Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ? 

‘The Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies. 

Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread ! 

The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread: 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 

Where age and want sit smiling at the gate; 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 

The young who labor, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick? The Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes, and gives, 

Is there a variance? enter but his door, 

Balked are the courts, and contest is no more. 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 

Thrice happy man! enabled to pursue 

What all so wish, but want the power to do: 

Oh say, what sums that generous hand supply ? 

What mines so swell that boundless charity ? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

This man possessed—five hundred pounds a year. 

Blush, grandeur, blush! proud courts, withdraw your 
blaze ! 

Ye little stars! hide your diminished rays. 

And what! no monument, inscription, stone ? 

His race, his form, his name almost unknown ? 

Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 

Will never mark the marble with his name: 

Go search it there, where to be born and die, 

Of rich and poor makes all the history ; 

Enough that virtue filled the space between, 

Proved by the ends of being to have been.’”’—Pope. 


John Kyrle was born in the parish of Dymock, 
in Gloucestershire. During the time of the 
Commonwealth he was prosecuting his studies 
at the University of Oxford, with a view to 


jand useful. 


cowfortable seats, where the weary traveller 
might rest and contemplate the beauties spread 
out before him. Jn this work of beautifying 
the neighborhood, John Kyrle was not simply 
an on-looker; he worked himself with the laborers 
he employed, and many an interesting anecdote is 
told of his intercourse with the workmen. He 
then gave himself up to the improvement of the 
church, and to the welfare of the poor. Every 
day something or other was carried from his 
table to the aged poor in the almshouse ; and, 
knowing something of medicine, he prescribed 
und made up the medicine for those who were 
too destitute to obtain medical assistance. 

He was exceedingly interested in the welfare 
of young people. He was a regular supporter 
of the Blue Coat School, and at his death left 
out of his small capital the sum of forty pounds 
to its funds. As the children of the school ad- 
vanced in years, he was very anxious in respect 
to their future, and endeavored to find them 
situations in which they might be both happy 
Many a portioned maid, many an 
orphan apprentice, blessed the good old man 
for the affectionate and munificent interest he 
manifested in their well-being. As a peace- 
maker among his neighbors, when jealousies 
and heart-burniugs arose, he was invaluable ; he 
was a great foe to lawyers and law courts, and 
all his influence went to make offended parties 
settle their difficulties amongst themselves, to 
shake hands in forgetfulness of the past, and in 
the resolution to be better friends than ever for 
the future. His house was always open for the 
poor and needy. Round the kitchen fire was 
a large block of wood on which the poor used 
to sit, and, having been warmed and fed, would 
go away blessing their benefactor. Many anec- 
dotes are told of his benevolence, of which the 
following is but a faint sample. “ About a year 
after the death of the Man of Ross, which took 
place in the year 1724, when he had arrived at 
the great age of eighty-eight, a tradesman of the 
town came to his kinsman and executor, and 
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said privately to him, ‘Sir, 1 am come to pay 
you some money that I owed to the late Mr. 
Kyrle.’ The executor, asking his name and 
address and the amount of the debt, told him 
that, after looking over the old gentleman’s ac- 
count book, he could not find any entry upon 
the subject. ‘Why, sir,’ said the tradesman, 
‘that 1 um aware of: Mr. Kyrle said to me, 
when he leut me the money, that he did not 
think I should be able to repay it in his life- 
time, and that it was very likely you might 
want it and press me for it, before | could make 
it up; and so,’ said he, ‘I won’t have any 
memorandum of it beside what 1 write and give 
you with it; and do you pay my kinsman when 
you can: and when you show him this paper he 
will see that the money is right, and that he is 
not to take interest.’ ” 
* * * * 

That the lesson of the good man’s life may be 
more practical, we conclude with Dr. Johnson’s 
comments on these lines, in his “ Life of Pope.” 
“ Wonders are willingly told and willingly heard. 
The truth is, that Kyrle was a man of known 
integrity and active benevolence, by whose 
solicitation the wealthy were persuaded to pay 
contributions to his charitable schemes; this 
influence he obtained by an example of lib- 
erality exerted to the utmost extent of his 
power, and he was thus enabled to give more 
than he had. This account Mr. Victor received 
from the minister of the place, and I have pre- 
served it, that the praise of a good man being 
made more credible, may be more solid. Nar- 
rations of romantic and impracticable virtue 
will be read with wonder, but that which is 
unattainable is recommended in vain ; that good 
may be endeavored, it must be shown to be 
possible.”’— Leisure Hour. 

nlllpnici Bt 


SNOW FOR COOLING DRINKS IN PALESTINE. 


At Damascus I found that snow, procured 
from the neighboring mountains of Anti-Leba- 
non, is kept for sale in the bazaars. The 
people are accustomed to mix it with water, 
with the juice of pomegranates, with sherbet 
and other drinks, for the sake of having a cooler 
beverage. I can testify that the use of such a 
mixture, in a hot day, is both agreeable and re- 
freshing. “In the heat of the day,” says Dr. 
Wilson, “the Jews at Hasbeia, in northern 
Galilee, offered us water cooled with snow from 
Jebel esh-Sheikh,” the modern name of Mount 
Hermon. 

In the valleys on the sides of Sannin, com- 
monly reckoned the highest peak of Lebanon, 
snow remains during all the year. “ Countless 
loads of it,” says Dr. Schulz, “are brought 
down on the backs of mules to Beirut, and 
used there to freshen in some measure the 
water, otherwise hardly fit to drink.” Nor is 
the use of the article confined, by any means, 
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to the vicinity of the mountains where the snow 
falls. Volney quotes an Arabic writer as say- 
ing that cargoes of snow, “obtained at Damas- 
cus, were accustomed, at one period, to be 
shipped at Beirut and Sidon for Damietta, 
where they were taken iuto boats and carried 
up the Nile to Cairo, to be lodged in cisterns for 
future use. Afterwards, upon the discontinu- 
ance of the other mode of transportation, the 
snow was carried by land from Syria to Egypt ; 
and so great was the traffic that hardly a day 
passed when a caravan was not dispatched on 
this business.’’* 

In this practice of the East, not unknown 
among the Greeks and Romans, of mingling 
snow with their drinks, we have an obvious ex- 
planation of a passage which has perplexed 
many a reader of the English Scriptures. I 
refer to Proverbs 25: 13: “As the cold of 
snow in the time of harvest, so is a faithful 
messenger to them that send him; for he re- 
fresheth the soul of his master.” The time of 
harvest varies somewhat in different parts of the 
holy land; but it falls generally within the 
months of Apri! and May. The heat is then 
felt most oppressively, owing both to the season 
of the year and to the labor which the husband- 
man has to perform. The comparison, therefore, 
is a very expressive one. The prompt return of 
a messenger with good tidings, relieving the 
minds of those who are waiting in suspense, 
cheers and refreshes their spirits like a cooling 
draught in the heat of summer.— Hackett. 
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From the Country Gentleman. 
INDUCEMENTS OF FARMING FOR YOUNG MEN. 


I noticed in the columns of one of your co- 
temporaries, a short time since, the following 
query, propounded for discussion in our agri- 
cultural periodicals: ‘“‘ What means can be best 
employed to prevent farmers’ sons deserting 
their fathers’ occupation ?”’ 

A most important query truly to be solved, 
and perhaps not so easily done at the present 
fast age of the world, when every one is in 
great haste to be rich or to acquire notability in 
some shape. But one truth may be safely 
asserted at the outset, which is, that those of 
our sons that have an eager desire to acquire 
property suddenly, or in other words “ hasten 
to be rich,” had assuredly better seek some 
other employment than farming as soon as possi- 
ble. 

We must acknowledge, also, that at the present 
time strong inducements are held out to the 
young to forsake the good old ways of their 
fathers and seek elsewhere than at the farm, 
employment or distinction. Why, we have only 





*During the winter that Iwas at Alexandria, ice 
was sold in the bazaars, imported from the vicinity of 
Boston. 
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to look at the advertising pages of our periodi- 
cals, even our agricultural, to see blazoned 
forth for the especial benefit of the youthful 
and inexperienced, ‘“‘ How to make a fortune !” 
«$100 a month!” ‘“ Wanted, young men to 
engage ina pleasant and profitable employment !” 
« 10,000 agents wanted,” and a thousand and one 
similar clap-trap devices. 

There may be several influences brought to 
bear upon our sons to induce them to follow the 
farm ; and first, we must show them that it will 
be for their interest pecuniarily to do so, for we 
all know this goes far in influencing a live 
Yankee in his choice of occupation. Teach 
them that in the end farming is positively the 
safest occupation a young man can select—that 
though there are others in which, perchance, 
money can be more rapidly accumulated, yet 
the slow and sure process is what tells in the 
end andis more to be prized—that the probabili- 
ties are, that if a young man of industry and in- 
tellect pursues farming for twenty years as he 
ought to do, with diligence and an enlightened 
understanding, he will at the end of that period, 
probably be in possession of as much or more 
of this world’s goods than if he had chosen 
another occupation. 

Again, it is healthful. How true is this when 
compared, we may say, with almost any other 
pursuit extant. He breathes constantly the pure 
air of Heaven unadulterated—he walks the earth 
free and untrammelled ; his occupation is amid 
the plants, and perchance occasionally the flowers 
with their life-giving odor, and not in the pent-up, 
poorly ventilated shop or wareroom, or perchance, 
perched from morn to night upon a three legged 
stool in some city counting room, completely 


isolated from every healthful and invigorating 
exercise. 

Once more—it is honorable—noble. His 
employment is ever amid the works of the 
Creator ; indeed, he seems {if the thought be not 
irreverent,) working in concert with Him. He 
trustingly places the seed in the earth, the 
Great Father waters and warms it into life, and 
thus laboring together, seemingly, the grain is 
perfected. The mechanic and architect labor in 
a different light; they seem to bring to perfec- 
tion the ideal which they have previously de- 
vised, unaided. Not so with the husbandman. 
His labors are futile, unless smiled upon and 
blessed by the great Master Husbandman, and 
this to the thoughtful mind is full of pleasura- 
ble meaning. 

Finally, to sum up, we would exhort the 
young men to choose the vocation of the farmer 
when they have been reared amidst it, in prefer- 
ence to the more exciting callings so eagerly 
held forth for their acceptance, because in 
following it they can be sure of a competency, 
a healthful and noble calling, one which brings 
with it no qualms of conscience, and is on the 
whole well calculated to give its possessor a 
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sound body and a contented happy spirit. Tn. 
deed, it is 
“* This art which calls earth’s harvests forth, 
And feeds the expectant nations.”’ 


en 


PHILADELPHIA PASSENGER RAILWAYS. 


The following table gives the length of each 
road, and the amount of capital authorized. It 
should be observed, however, that the amount 
of capital authorized is far in excess of the 
actual cost of these roads. 


No. of sh’s. Amount, 

Name of Road. Length of (350) au- of capita), 
single track. thorized. author’d, 

Fifth and Sixth streets, 16} miles 10,000 $500,000 
West Philadelphia, 124 ‘“ 10,000 510,000 
Tenth and Eleventh sts., 74 *¢ 10,000 500,000 
Spruce and Pine streets, 6¢ ‘* 20,000 1,000,000 
Race and Vine streets, 6 ‘* 10,000 500,000 
Second and Third streets,18 ‘ 10,000 500,000 
Philadelphia and Darby, 5 ‘ 10,000 500,000 
Girard College, 6 ‘ 10,000 500,000 
Green and Coates sts., 10 ‘‘ 10,000 500,000 
Arch st., and Fairmount, 54 “ 10,000 500,000 
Ridge av., and Manayunk 8&4 “ 10,000 500,000 
Fourth and Eighth (@’n) 19 ‘* 10,000 500,000 
Riehmond and Schuylkill, 7‘ 2,000 100,000 
Hestonville and Fairm’t., 7 ‘“ 6,000 300,000 
Seventeenth and Nine’th. 6 ‘* 10,000 500,000 
Chestnut and Walnut, 4 * 10,000 500,000 
Thirteenth and Fifteenth, 6 ‘* 10,000 500,000 
Dela’e Co., (24th Ward.) 4‘ 3,000 150,000 





Total. 154% 174,000 $8,550,000 


wr 


J. G. WHITTIER TO WM. H. SEWARD. 


Statesman, I thank thee! and if yet dissent 
Mingles, reluctant, with my large content, 

I cannot censure what was nobly meant. 

But, while constrained to hold even Union less 
Than Liberty and Truth and Righteousness, 

I thank thee in the sweet and holy name 

Of V’eace, for wise, calm words that put to shame 
Passion and party. Courage may be shown, 
Not in defiance of the wrong alone: 

He may be bravest who, unweaponed, bears 
The olive branch, and, strong in justice, spares 
The rash wrong-doer, giving widest scope 

To Christian charity, and generous hope. 

If without damage to the sacred cause 

Of freedom and the safeguard of its laws— 

If, without yielding that, for which alone 

We prize the Union, thou canst save it now 
From a baptism of blood, upon thy brow 

A wreath whose flowers no earthly soil have known, 
Woven of the beatitudes, shall rest ; 

And the peacemaker be forever blest. 


ee oa 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTELicENcE.—Dates from Liverpool to 
the 2d inst. have been received. 


Iraty.—The bombardment of Gaeta had been sus- 
pended, but advices from Rome, dated the Ist., 
stated that the firing had re-commenced on both 
sides with vigor. It was reported that Francis II. 
had received a letter from the French Emperor coun- 
selling him to cease resistance, His reply was not 
known. A circular had been addressed from Gaeta 
to the Ministers of Francis II. at the different courts, 
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declaring his resolution to meet to the end all the. 


perils of his position. 

The returns of the elections for members of the 
Italian Parliament were favorable to the present 
Ministry and to the policy of Count Cavour, more 
than three-fourths of those elected being of the 
moderate party. Cavour himself was returned from 
Turin, and Garibaldi and Poerio from Naples. It 
was expected that the Parliament would proclaim 
Victor Emanuel as King of Italy. 

General de la Marmora had been dispatched to 
Berlin on a pacific mission ; it was supposed to reas- 
gure Prussia as to the intentions of Sardinia relative 
to Germany, to show the importance of maintaining 
friendly relations between the two governments, as 
both representing constitutional principles, and to 
endeavor to induce Prussia to recognize the posses- 
sion of Venetia as necessary for Italy, but dangerous 
for Germany. 


Prussia.—In, the commission appointed by the 
Chamber of Representatives to prepare a reply to the 
King’s speech, a proposition to insert a paragraph 


declaring that the consolidation of Italy was in the 
interest of Europe, was lost by a majority of one in a 


vote of 19. 


The new King, it is said, is allowing himself to be 


increasingly intluenced by the reactionary party, 


which is also inclined to war. All points on the 
coast accessible to the Danish fleet are to be fortified, 


and new gun-boats to be built. 


The National Gazette of Berlin complains that of 
late years the government has been laboring to 
transform Prussia into an almost exclusively military 
In 1851, the expenses of the War Depart- 
ment were 43 per cent. of the total expenditure; in 
1858, they were 47 per cent., and in 1861, the esti- 


State. 


mates are 52} per cent. 


Encianp.—A conference on the affairs of India, 
mainly with reference to the culture of cotton, was 
called at Manchester on the 3lst ult., under the 
auspices of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
One of the resolutions 
adopted calls on the government to afford every en- 
couragement to European traders, planters and 
The Minister in London of the Republic 
of Nicaragua has issued a notice, stating that the 
President of the Republic and the Legislature will 


It attracted much attention. 
capitalists. 


grant extraordinary privileges to cotton planters. 


France.—Owing to the uncertainty as to the con- 
tinuance of peace in Europe, trade in France is said 
to be confined within the narrowest limits, and the 
manufacturers restrict their operations to the execu- 
tion of orders from parties of undoubted solvency. 
The gold in the Bank of France had increased, A 
negotiation with the Bank of St. Petersburg for the 
exchange of 30,000,000 francs in silver for gold, 
which was thought certain to succeed, had failed. 
It was understood that the Emperor of Russia had re- 


fused his sanction. 


The Moniteur announced that a “ first warning’ 
had been given to the Courrier du Dimanche, on ac- 
count, as stated by the Minister of the Interior, of an 
article therein outraging ‘‘the principle of the im- 
perial government.”” The editor, the writer of the 
obnoxious article, being a foreigner, the Prefect of 


Police had been ordered to expel him from France. 


Avusrria.—An imperial ordinance, dated the 16th 
ult., annulled the elections made by the Hungarian 
electoral bodies, which had invested with political 
functions several Hungarians at present in exile for 
state reasons. It announced the resolution of the 
government to collect the taxes, and to proceed with 
severity against all defaulters, and also prohibited 





































the re-establishment of the status under the constitu- 
tion of 1848, The government is said to anticipate 
outbreaks in Hungary, and to have made prepara- 
tions to suppress them. 


DenmarK.—The Government had ordered energetic 
measures of defence by sea and land, in resistance 
to the pretensions of Germany. It was said that the 
Great Powers had urgently requested Denmark to 
grant concessions to Schleswig. 


Spaiw.—The Infant, Don Juan, has decided to re- 
linquish his pretensions to the crown, reserving the 
eventuality of being elected by universal suffrage, 

Russia.—The formation of three corps of the army 
on a war footing had been ordered, to be ready by the 
Ist of next mouth ; one to march to the Pruth, one 
to the frontiers of Poland, and the third wherever it 
may be required. 


Canapa.—The case of the fugitive slave Anderson, 
demanded, under the treaty with the United States, 
on a charge of murder, was decided on the 16th inst. 
by the Court of Common Pleas of the Province, to 
which it had been carried on a writ of habeas corpus. 
On the points of law, the previous decision of the 
majority of the judges in the provincial Court of 
Queen’s Bench was sustained, but Anderson was 
released on the ground of some technical informality. 
The case is thus considered settled without the action 
of the English Court. 


Mexico.—The Presidential election, which should 
have taken place on the 3rd inst., has been postponed 
till next month, on account of the recent change of 
affairs, to give the people an opportunity to discuss 
the merits of the candidates. The American and 
Prussian Ministers have presented their credentials 
to the constitutional government. The Archbishop 
of Mexico, and several Bishops, having been ordered 
by the chief of police to leave the capital, on sus- 
picion, apparently, of planning a movement again:t 
the new government, went to Vera Cruz, where they 
are said to have been attacked with stones by the 
populace, and were afterwards arrested by the au- 
thorities. Petitions had been sent to the capital ask- 
ing for their trial according to the forms of the con- 
stitution. 


Domestic.—The State Convention for Virginia met 
on the 13th inst. at Richmond. On the 16th, nume- 
rous resolutions relative to national affairs were intro- 
duced, and referred to a committee. Most of them 
expressed a desire for the maintenance of the Union, 
but strongly opposed any attempt to ‘‘ coerce’ the 
seceding States. 

The Florida Legislature has passed a bill authoriz- 
ing the issue of treasury notes to the amount of half 
a million dollars, and also a stay law. 

The Southern Convention at Montgomery has, by 
formal resolution, taken under its charge the difficul- 
ties between the individual seceding States and the 
United States, relative to the occupation of forts, 
arsenals, &c, An act has also been passed, continu- 
ing in office the officers connected with the customs 
at the time of the adoption of the provisional con- 
stitution, requiring them to execute the same bonds 
as were required by the United States Government, 
and to take an oath tosupport the constitution of the 
provisional government, The provisional constitu- 
tion was signed on the 18th, and Jefferson Davis for- 
mally inaugurated as President of the confederacy. 
In his inaugural address, he asserted the right of the 
people to alter and abolish governments when they 
become destructive of the ends for which they were 
established, and declared. that the true policy of the 
new confederacy is. peace, and the freest trade that. 
their necessities will permit, but should passion or 
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went having charge of foreign intercourse, finance, 
military affairs and the postal service, and the lor- 
mation of an army and navy. A reunion with the 
northern States, he said, is neither practicable nor de- 
sirable. Even ina state of war, he thought there 
would be no great diminution of their chief export, 
and the northern States would hardly desire to in- 
flict injury upon them; but if otherwise, a serious 
responsibility would rest upon the North, and retali- 
ation on northern commerce is hinted at. 

A State Convention of citizens of Maryland opposed 
to the policy of the governor of that State in the 
present crisis met at Baltimore on the 18th. The 
President, on taking the chair, disavowed for the 
members the name of secessionists, declared his de- 
votion to the Union, but that he would accept seces- 
sion with all the evils that follow in its train rather 
than live in submission with those who outrage the 
rights of Maryland and the South. On the 19th, it 
adjourned to the 12th prox. 

The only action of the Conference of Commission- 
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lust of dominion cause attacks on them, they must be 
prepared to meet the emergency and maintain their 
position by the sword. He recommended a speedy 
erganization of the branches of the Executive depart- 
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all in the bill relating to the warehousing system, 
was stricken out ; the effect of which is to retain the 
present law on that subject. The Committee of Con- 
ference on the Deficiency bill agreed to strike out the 
Chiriqui amendment; which was adopted by the 
Senate. An amendment of the Tariff bill was agreed 
to on the 18th, reducing the duty on sugar, and 
placing one of 4 cents per pound on tea, and 1} 
cents on coffee; also one reducing the loan author- 
ized by the bill from 21 to 10 millions, with a pro- 
viso, that no part of the loan shall be applied in the 
present fiscal year. More than one hundred amend- 
ments to the bill have been made in the Senate. 

On the 12th, Sherman of Ohio, offered in the House 
a bill to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to ac- 
cept from any State the guarantee of any stock which 
may be issued by the United States, to the amount 
of the public moneys deposited with such State un- 
der the Distribution act, sume years since; but Gar- 
nett of Va., objecting, prevented its introduction. 
The special committee on the abstraction of the In- 
dian trust bonds reported. On the 14th, Pryor of 
Va., offered a resolution, which was passed, appoint- 
| ing a select committee of three to inquire into the 
truth of a statement published in a New York paper, 

















ers at Washington, up tothe 19th inst., was the pre- | that seceding members of Congress had carried off 
sentation of a report by a majority of the Special books from the Congressional Library. The House 
Committee, embodying the proposition for dividing | Struck out of the Pacific Railroad bill the part pro- 
all the territory of the United States by the parallel | posing that the central route shall go via Fort Riley 
of 36° 30’, slavery to be prohibited north of that|from the mouth of the Kansas river. The select 

























































































line and recognized south of it, while the territorial 
government exists; no territory to be hereafter ac- 
quired without the approval of three-fourths of the 
Senate; the other provisions being similar to the 
Crittenden resolutions. After a discussion thereon 
in the Conference, it was amended so as to restrict 
its operation to the present territory. 

The U. 8. Supreme Court recently, in a California 
land case, established an important principle as to 
that State,—in effect that where a claimant has ob- 
tained a confirmation of title and a patent, the ad- 
verse party in possession cannot, in an action, resist 
the title of the patentee. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has advertised for a 
loan of $8,000,000 under the late act. 

A petition was recently presented to the Legisla- 
ture of Minnesota from twenty or thirty Sioux In- 
dians, asking the rights of citizenship. They stated 
that they had adopted the dress of the whites, and 
some of their customs, such as living in houses, 


committee of five made a report, in which they state 
that after the election of Lincoln, certain disaffected 
persons, of high and low position, consulted together 
| whether it should be submitted to, and as to modes 
| of resistance. The prevention of counting the bal- 
lots, and the seiztife of the Capitol were among the 
plans proposed, but owing to the great diversity of 
opinions nothing was done, and the committee be- 
lieve that no secret organization with such purposes 
now exists. Branch of N. C., a member of the com- 
mittee, offered a resolution that the quartering of 
troops in the District, when not needed for protection 
from an enemy, and during the session of Congress, is 
| impolitic and offensive, and they should be removed. 
It was laid on the table, yeas 125, nays 35. A me- 
morial of the New York Chamber of Commerce, pro- 
testing against the Tariff bill, was presented on the 
15th. The Post Office Appropriation bill, and the 
Serate bill to carry into effect the treaties with New 
Granada and Costa Rica for payment of our citizens 

















using knives and forks, earning their bread by labor, | for losses, passed on the 16th. A bill was reported 
having but one wife, total abstinence from intoxi-}0n the 18th, appropriating 350,000 forthe survey of 
cating liquors, and regular attendance on religious | the northern water courses and islands of the Pacific 



































































































































services. 


Concress.—-The Senate, on the 12th, passed the 
Navy Appropriation bill, with an amendment author- 
izing the building of seven steam sloops of war. A 
bill was passed on the 13th, providing that no extra 
numbers of public documents shall be printed unless 
so ordered by joint resolution of both Houses. The 
votes for President and Vice President were counted 
in presence of both Houses, showing the following 


result: Lincoln, 180; Breckenridge, 72; Bell, 39; | 


Douglas, 12; whereupon, Abraham Lincoln and 
Hannibal Hamlin were declared duly elected for the 
next four years. A committee of three was appoint- 
ed next day to make arrangements for the inaugura- 
tion. The Committee on Territories reported bills to 
organize the territory of Nevada, and to provide a 
government for that of Dacotah. The Tariif bill was 
discussed on several successive days, and on the 16th, 
Seward’s amendment, extending the time when the 
duty on goods deposited in the public warehouses 
must be paid, from ninety days to three years, was 
adopted, and then, on motion of the same Senator, 


Ocean and Behring’s Staits, in view of establishing 
telegraphic communication from the mouth of the 
Amoor to the Russian Possessions in America. A 
bill passed authorizing the President, in place of any 
| part of the loan now authorized, to issue bonds of 
| the United States of $50 each, bearing six per cent. 
interest, to run not exceeding twenty years, and to 
apply these bonds to the payment of such creditors 
as may choose to receive them. The Senate bill 
organizing ‘the Territory of Colorado was passed with 
an amendment making it conform to those for Ne- 
; vada and Dacotah. A bill was reported from the 
| Military Committee, extending the provisions of the 
acts of 1795 and 1817 which provide for calling out 
the militia for the execution of the laws of the Union, 
, the suppression of insurrection and repelling inva- 
| Sion, so as to apply to the case of insurrection against 
| the United States, and authorizing the President, in 
; cases where it may be lawful, to use the militia in 
; addition to the army and navy, and to accept the 
,; Services of volunteers. A motion to reject it on 
| Second reading was decided in the negative, yeas 68 
nays 110. 
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